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An DIFFICULTY Kis Un 8 upon . 
queſtion of Union, which could not have been 
well foreſeen by any man who had ſtudied the 
5 principles of the Britiſh nen as OG are 
revealed i in its d 8 SUED 
It is mid that the Legiflature of C Great Britain 
4 _ Ireland. are incompetent t to the meaſure. 


| Earl ie has Aued a een te writ- 
ten in “ King Cambyſes vein,” to enforce the 
opinion. He has ſummoned the patriots with 
property, and the innumerable patriots without 
property, to meet and diſcuſs the ſubject. The 
ſans culotte Lord i is a fit Talthybius for ſuch an | 

acmbly: | He wiſhes, even in this life, to me- 
— 3 


tamorphoſe the rich, as Lucian deſcribes them 
metamorphoſed in the fabled ſhades of Pagan 
Mythology. That humorous writer transforms 
them, after they have paſſed the irremeable Styx, 
into aſſes, who are to bear the burthens, and 
the blows, and the brutal /taprices of the 
poor. The fancy of the Mennipean Satyriſt, as 
it is protracted to a period when nobody can = 
feel the miſchief, is harmleſs and pleaſant. If 


| | the propoſal of the noble Peer is not equally 


innocuous, it may claim ſome kindred upon 
another account. The Poet has 1 8 85 A Ig 
to ne! in the: IE: 15 wk... | 6 
Upeb the bende of 88 this enen! 
adrertifement can make no impreſſion: After a 
| Thort period, Lord George Gordon ceaſed to be 
dangerous. There are ſeaſons when cunning 
* malignity is beneath puniſhment, He who con- 
founds notoriety with fame, is indeed ſuffi- 


ciently puniſhed, if neither paradox nor ſedition 


can drag him from oblivion... Condemned to 
the dark cell of obſcurity, let the impotent 
libeller revolve upon forgotten pamphlets, and 


. babble over exploded fyſtems. His wild pub- 


 lications-can excite no other ſentiments among 
his. countrymen than. toſs: of ITO ot 
contempt. 0 | | 


p * 5 
* 


be errors of ſome ober 8 deſerve a 
more reſpectful anſwer. A few counties, innu- 
merable pamphlets, and many Dublin corpora- 
tions, have adopted the Neger in Fm Gian * 
wol unqualified and daring. a 0 

BY 

The Iriſh Houſe of Colliers e 3 
e eee the ſame 
principle. Looking over the printed accounts 
of their debates upon the addreſs, which are, I 


dare ſay, incorreQtly- reported, I find no other 


arguments o that ſide of the queſtion, except 
this aſſertion of legiſlative incompetency; a m 
cular apothegm attributed to Dr. Johnſon; and 


the unimportance of the channel trade to Ire- | 


Pg wy 


148 we ien as hl half. e 
landed rental of that kingdom, and exceeds; 
in the proportion of four-fifths, the total of her 
commerce with the remainder of the world, is of 
no conſequence to Ireland, there is an end of . 
queſtion upon the ſubject of union. It is at 
leaſt, vain for us to preſs her to ſecure thoſe ad- 
vantages for ever, which are now revocable at 


the diſcretion of Great Britain. If this aſſertion | 


is juſt, her n is founded upon principles | 
* 2 7, 8 
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different from thoſe of every other nation in the 
world, and we have no common principle upon 

which it is poſſible to argue. Such notions 
give me little trouble. They will in time 
make their proper , pete: the : good | 
| Tenſe of the W 
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But e remacy 
which cannot be ſuffered. to linger for gl moment 5 
3 concern all climes, and countries, 1 

. ages, ns dees of eivilize ion. Its real 
Point 1s, whether a ſteady government is to exiſt | 
in the world, or whether mankind are to reſign 
themſelves to a x wild, aan lee and: yeni 
| wenn On EE or die fr 


eh man who advances the pos tion 3 
grieaticelpaakibility upon himſelf. It admits but 
of one alternative. It is irreſiſtibly juſt, or it is 
datingly criminal. Though falſe, it may terrify 
the Legiſlature from the boneſt diſcharge. of their 
13 en and excite rebelhous reſiſtance on * 1 

— 3 1 we Iriſh . ali 
openty avowed this to be their reaſon for ad- 
vincing it. The -affiftance” which France gave 
to America is ſaid to have been hinted at in 


2 


the Gebetes and yet, 2048; curia e mores ! 
the Speakes ſat unmoved in his chair, like the 


devoted patriots of Rome, ready to receive the 
Gauls upon the ruins of their country. I do not 
impute bad motives to every man who has uſed 
this intemperate language. Like Dogberry and 


Verges in the play, their zeal may exceed their 


powers of thought, and their ſkill in language. 
Still Dogberry was a lucky fellow at detecting a 

conſpiracy, and Verges, © good ſoul,” was as 
om: ' honeſt as the Min between his brows.” | 


It was to be 3 that we had 456 with the 
- wretched folly of reſorting to abſtract principles of 

Government. If the moſt profound and eloquent 

of mankind has yielded to the hand of death; 
if he who explained the intricate receſſes 

of human nature, and trod the unfathomable 
depths of political ſcience for our advantage, is, un- 
fortunately, no more; ſurely that immortal blaze of 
light, which he ſhed over the world, as he ſunk 
from it, is not yet extinguiſhed, His words re- 
main, and the ſpirit which he breathed over the 
| public mind cannot t have ceaſed to 1 us. 


i this a fit ſeaſon to advance ſuch 46Qrites, wheh 
the tremendous. conſequences of applying meta- 
2 85 B 3 


1 
| *_S + - 
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bps Wertes to a cine are aa” 
ing over the globe, and preſſing upon all man- 
kind? He who i is not cured by the example of - 
France, will not be cured by argument. . 


demand the Hellobote of 2212 n 
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„ -  Heſpins the flight ſelf-pleaſing thread anew, | 
DPeſtroy his fib, or ſophiſtry; in vain! 
iy Mp The creature's at his __ work again, 


9 DX | Still as the principle has been advanced, it muſt : 
ds diſcuſſed, however abſtruſe in its nature, or 


3 on grout in the e. 


The beſt IS that I can: and to * 


it, is that of Mr. Locke, in his Treatiſe upon 
een _ where he obſerves, « that the 


Legiſlature cannot transfer the power of mak- 
« ing laws to any other hands; for it being but 


« a delegated power from the people, they who 
A have it cannot paſs it over to 1 


| This poſition ſeems to be miſunderſtood, og 

it is applied to the caſe of an incorporate union be- 

tween independent Legiſlatures. But aſſuming, : 
| that it bears directly upon the point, we might 0 op» 


» Book 2, chaps x 11, f. 147. 


11 


Wh poſe to this authority that of Grotius®; of ruf. | 
fendorf f, of our own Lord Coke t. and of Mr. 
Juſtice Blackſtone. All theſe writers, whoſe _ 
books were not compoſed, as Locke's was; with 
a view to a particular event, and with reference 
to a limited controverſy, inveſt the Legiſlature 
with the attribute of abſolute and uncontrouled 
ſu premacy. The writers upon our Government 
| boldly call it the onnpotence of Faruamanty. 


But authority ought. not to have any weight, 
if advanced in contradiftion to reaſon. Let. 
us, therefore, venture upon the perils of this 


metaphyſical queſtion, and diſcuſs its merits. 


It is ſimply, Whether the nn of both 
countries have, each for. its own nation; powers 
{under the contract Suppoſed to exift between 
_— and their people). to . to an incor- 


. 7" © 7% cap 87 6. 87. + Lib. 7, cap. 6 f. 1 4 Inſtit. 
p- 36. J 1 Com. chap. 2, p. 160. 


Cl There is another authority, which, with ſome perſons may a 
have greater weight; that of Algernon Sydney, in his dif- 
courſes upon Government. He admits this ſupremacy, or, as 
he calls it, « arbitrary power, “ to exiſt in all Legiſlatures, But 
he diſtinguiſhes between free and tyrannical Governments, by 
the proviſion made to ſecure the ſalutary exerciſe of this their 
inherent right for the good of the people whom they govern. 
1 quote from memory, and cannot immediately turn to the 
place; but I am ſure that a paſſage to this effect is to be found 


1 | 


N | 3 ? All confitleattion of the pr N 


of the ſcheme is excluded from this 5 


The abſtract poſition denies the competence of - 
Parliament to enat- the meaſure, be it ever ſo 
prudent. or beneficial. The reaſon aſſigned is, 
that © as all government. emanates from the. 

* people, they have preſcribed the form under 


* which it is to be adminiftered, and it cannot be 


. changed without their expreſs conſent.” 2 


| | Thoſe whats the foundation of legiſlative 
F. 5 me to thoſe real ſources, which are diſcover- 


If 


-able in the hiſtory of mankind, muſt ſee that it is 


a power aſſumed, even in its moſt popular origin, by 
permiſſion from the people, and never created by 
expreſs delegation. It is indiſpenſable to human 
happineſs that it ſhould exiſt under ſome ſhape 
or other; but the innumerable forms which it 


takes, are indebted for exiſtence to uſurpation, 


fo time, to a ſingular current of events, and, 


perhaps, to every thing, and any thing but the 


deliberate choice of the people whom they rule. 
But ſuppoſing this poſition erroneous, ſtill it 
muſt be granted, that if the excluſive right to 
alter the frame of the Legiſlature be veſted in 
the people, it has either been ſpecifically e 
by ſome conſtitutiqnal contract, or it muſt ariſe, 


i 


C4 


-_—_ 


5 13 


us Salts een we nature and ob- = 
je& of ae itſelf. 


| 11 it has een veins We in any other k 

. country (which 1 deny), ſtill that does not touch 

the people of theſe Iflands, fince” no ſuch written 
document exiſts | in our conſtitution. Should any one 

| maintain the contrary, with Locke, it is incum- 


bent upon him to produce the record. If then i 8 


ariſes (as it muſt do) out of that unwritten compact 
vhich exiſts by neceſſary implication between the 
governors and the governed, we muſt, as in all 
other quaſi- contracts, look to the object of the 
agreement, in order to diſcover its terms. Now, 
the admitted object of all legiſlative government 
| is the good of the community. Whatever means 
are eſſential to attain this end, the people muſt 
be ſuppoſed to hare granted, and the N pr 


- have aſſumed. 


The true ae FRE, is, Whether it 5 15 
for the good of the community, that its members 


ſhould collectively retain this power, or ſhould de- 


legate it to the Legiſlature, If the former, then 
I admit, that, under this view of the queſtion, they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have reſerved it, where they 
have not expreſsly reſigned it. If the latter, 
then it muſt be admitted to me, that they have vir- 
tually given it up by the contract. Nay, more, that 
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eee pe ebe 
nal principles of juſtice, and of the ſocial compact 
itſelf, to forego the right, although reſerved by e- 


pPreſs ſtipulation . No it is demonſtrable that 
the great body of the people are incapable of ex- 
erciſing this power, except to their own ruin. 
Nothing leſs than direct inſpiration could enable 
the multitude to decide upon rational grounds, 
as to the propriety of a change in the form of 


* their Government, ; Ty poſſeſs neither leiſure, , | 


5 » It has been tate that raigus-paliticii Tom Paine, and © 
His gang, that an uncontroulable right of doing what they pleaſe. 
zs veſted in the majority of every community. This poſition ma- 

nifeſts complete ignorance, both of the law of nature, and (if 
a difference can be made between them) of that compact under 
which Government exiſts. The majority have no more right to 

e xerciſe any power which may injure the community, than they 

have to enact laws to encourage parricide or inceſt, or for put- 
ting the minority to death from, diſlike to their faces. The 
community at large derives its authority from the conceſſion of 

each of its members. The individual ſurrenders his independent 
rights, in confidence that the united power of the whole commu- 
nity will be exerted and regulated ſo as to promote the common 
good of which he is to participate. If we could ſuppoſe a poſſi- 
ble caſe in which an entire people, with the ſingle exception of 
one man, ſhould wiſh to infringe the ſocial principle, that ſolitary 
perſon would: poſſeſs the right of inſiſting upon its obſervance 
againit-the reſt of the ſociety, though made up of myriads of 
millions. This forms the great diſtinction between the ſocial 
and the legiſlative. compact. The majority can neither exerciſe 
nor inveſt others with power which is pernicious to the funda. 

mentals of ſociety ; for they have not received it, They may 
delegate to a few whatever power they have obtained, and, by 
Conſequence, the entire rights and authorities of Government, 


nor benhieg nor e eve Labits: caſfcient 
to entertain all the complicated and' ſubtle re- 
lations of Government. They can neither aſcer- 
tain thoſe facts upon which the general happineſs 
muſt depend, nor. form any juſt e gh as to 
ws mode by Which it could be attained, i 


3 ſimplify the principles of Seren : 
down to the level of their underſtanding, would 
be to deceive them moſt cruelly upon the real 

; merits of the queſtion. To deſcribe its mazes | 
and intricacies; to trace its innumerable connec- 

tions and dependencies upon. all the moral arid f 

nat ural relations and habitudes of aſſociated man, 
would ſurpaſs the limits of mortal / eloquence; 
and would not be 8 if it could be 
| detailed. ; e 


Let theſe theorifis 3 5 us, of whom 
this majority is to conſiſt, and in what manner 

they are to give their opinion. Let them declare 
by what inſtinctive rules it can be aſcertained, 


* The very argument ſhews the incapacity of the people at 
large to exerciſe the right which they are ſuppoſed ta retain, 
| ſeeing the manner in which it is to be exerciſed muſt be pointed 
out to them. And this farther queſtion is to beaſked, Who poſſeſſes 
the right to point it out to them? If it is anſwered, every mem- 
ber of the community poſſeſſes this right; then it ſhews the 
danger to which the people are expoſed, by the attempt to exer · f 
ciſe it, ſeeing it ſubjects them to the machinations of the wicx- 
ed, the diſappointed, and the factious—in a 1 to all the 
| horrors of anarchy. x 


- , 


| whattvrit wb has a 3 | 
of thoſe who are emancipated, or o thoſe who are 
not. Let them point out by whom the urns are to 
de held in which the diſcordant votes of theſe in · 
numerable and motley tribes are to be gathered. 
Leet them calculate the effects of momentary and 
paſſionate impulle, upon the moſt decided opt- 
nion, in a numerous afſembly, murmuring, and tu- | 
multuous, and fuQtuating as the ocean. . 


„ 
Any one.of theſe. lain: will demonſtrate 5 
dhe folly and impracticability of the theory which 
ſuppoſes that the looſe and und iſciplined body of 
the people retain a right to alter the Legiſlature. 
They labour under a phyſical incapacity to form 
an opinion of its moſt ſimple operations, and 
would find it impoſſible to declare that opinion, if 
they were able to form it. It is not leſs abſurd to 
lay the foundations of Government in ſuch an ima- 
ginary right, than it would be to ground. it upon 
ſome hypothetic power, | in Fee 9 to iy, or 
to live for « ever. 


By the very act of permitting a 1 to 
aſſume its ſuperintending functions, they acknow- _ 
\ ledge their incapacity to make a law ; yet the queſ- 
tion which concedes that they have done this, fup- 
poſes that they retain a power of much more dif- 
 ficult exerciſe; that of altering the body itſelf, by 
which theſe very laws are framed and influenced. 


— 


e 


. 2 
But it wil be fd, that the peo TY may 1 
a ike this reforming powet to a Tale doch as gr, 


FA £6.34 S : 


1 were dete Mint of originativg the law.” ” , SED} 


lk theſe ele were to ide Dermary Fa Gs: vo 
would, in truth, conſtitute. a paramount Legiſla- 
ture. If merely e elective at uncertain diſcretionary . 
5 periods, it would remove the objektion but a ſin- 
gle ſtep. It would till leave the mais of the peo 
ple judges of the neceſſity and the ſeaſon for the 
change, and maſters of the form and conſtitution 
of that delegated cenſorial body, It would dif- 
ſolve the regulating powers of the ate, , and p 5 
N member of the uit PAR, a level. 


ay repreſentative governments whe, not 
| excepting the: firſt \ conſtitution of France, have 
the right to elect members for their deliberative. - 
councils, as being liable to undue influence, 6+ 

_ unqualified to aſcertain the merits of the feveral 


candidates. But in this ſuppoſed ſtate of focialequa- 35 


ty, theſe reſtrictive qualifications could not exiſt, 
and claſſes of men, whoſe incapacity to chooſe 4 
member of the Legiſtature, had been declared by 
the ordinary conſtitution, would be competent to 
cleft and be elected, to fulfil that moſt grave and 
difficult of all taſks; to judge with temper, and 
Amt or extend with moderation, the powers of 
| thoſe who are e ultimately to govern them, . 
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be wile of Nane inftitutions is little 1 more 
"thats a cautious balance of evils, and' a Choice. 


that ſtate which is ſubject to the feweſt incon . 
bpFeniencieès. In order to e therefore, | that | 
elke ſyſtem is wholly unnaturs , 

fairly, contraſt the mifchiels- Which might wie 

from entruſting this power to the Legiſlature itſelf | 
with ſach as muſt ſpring up from ſuffering it to 


| reſide WAR" Lond erat jatar minded of forty. 


Fs 4 


bj Thoſe why! are eb to Exerciſe the 1 
Am. Ane functions of government are at leaſt 
a scquainted with ſuch miſchiefs as exiſt, and with. 

the remedies by which they can be removed 
6 mioſt effectually. Under the continuance of their 
1 management, the different functions of civil go- 
vernment, are e e to perform their courſe; 
and no part of the conſtitution is. diſturbed, but 
| OE that which is ſtopped and uncovered for neceſ-. 
ſry repair. The worſt that can be ſuppoſed to 
follow is, that, from a. wiſh to encreaſe their indi- 
vidual powers, they may tyrannically oppreſs the 

people. If they ſhould thus forget their duty, the 
awful means of reſſtance, * which eee reſt 
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| TO When I mention this dangerous doftrins of relitunce, 1 
ff 4 cannot forbear quoting the opinion of one whoſe merit, as Py 
political writer, is ſufficient to render our language immortal, to 
28 the very narrow bounds to which he wouls N con · 
it. 5 2 „ "Raw 
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5 with the nation, have' not been taken from their, 
855 ne Oey ted 0 10 7:03:56 O03 ROT. 


2 & 1 is with this malenabie Abt to. 2 _ 5 
remedy ſuch enormous practical oppreſſion as 
ariſes from innovation, not merely i in the conſtitu- 
tonal form, but in the laws which emanate from 
it, that the preſent queſtion is artfully confounded. 
The few who have argued it in Ireland have er- 
roneouſly inferred a right to decide upon the 
theoretical expedience « of political meaſures, from 


the right to complain of their miſchievous ef. 


fects. The laſt never can be taken away from 
the great body of the people; the firſt neyer can 
remain with them. If the conduct of Govern- 


The ſuperlative line of demarcation where obedience ought 
toend, and reſiſtance muſt begin, is faint and obſcure, and not ea - 
 fily defineable, It is not a ſingle. act, nor a ſingle event which 
determines it. Governments muſt be abuſed and deranged, in- 
deed, before it can be thought of; and the proſpect of the fu- 
ture muſt be as bad as the experience of the paſt, When 

things are in that lamentable condition, the nature 2 diſ- 
eaſe is to indicate the remedy to thoſe whom nature quali- 
fed to adminiſter in calamities this critical, ambiguous, bitter 

potion to the ſtate. Times, and occaſions, and provocations 
will teach their own leſſons. The wiſe will determine from the 
gravity of the caſe; the irritable, from ſenſibility to oppreſſion; 
the high minded, from diſdain and indignation at abuſive power 
in unworthy hands; the- brave and bold, from the love of ho- 

nourable danger in a generous cauſe; but with or without 
right, a revolution will be the TOP laſt reſource of the e 


and the good.” | 
Reflections on the Revelation i in 1 ac. by the 
Right Hon. Edmund EI P. 43+ "2 
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ment. 33 not ne FRE an anxious 
promote the good of the community, their com- 
pad with the people is violated. If the people Fe 
do not ſuffer them to exerciſe all chat power 
Which is neceſſary to attain this good, they 
"not. only infringe their contract with their hag 


* the original compa with all of their ow own 
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rage mr 12 
But! it — be urged, that theſe i inconvenienies 


could be avoided in our Conſtitution. Either 
dme King or the Houſe of Commons might refer 

the* matter in contemplation to the deciſion of 
che entire body of thoſe who return members 
to the Parliament. This practice would vio- 
| Hate the ideal ſovereignty of the people, no leſs, 


at leaſt, than if the Parliament were to exerciſe 


me ſupreme power of themſelves. The imagi- 
nary contra& ſuppoſes the legiſlative Conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed by a majority of the whole | commu- | 
nity, which the eleQtors of this, country neither are, 

| nor ever have been. They are, in truth, e 
more than aſet of delegates, exerciſing the right of 
election, as the Parliament does that of repreſenta- 


tion. Neither the miſchief nor the impraQticability 
of the ſyſtem would be removed by ſuch means. 


The foundations- of lawful nfl pp won be 
223 
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"Ya fack i is ; the 3 1050 wh 8 
in the Britiſh Houle of Commons have been will- 
| ing t to place our revolution. It is the great prece- . | 
dent from which they collect the principle and 
the rule. The revolution is a facred ſubje&, 
which ought. not to be frequently and vulgarly 
handled. Grateful for the bleſſings which we 
have derived from it, let us not look too ſcrupu- , 
louſly into the means by which it was accompliſh- 5 
ec. But ſurely the candid hiſtorian, and the ad- 
miring ſtateſman would rather place it upon any 
other ground, than one ſo utterly repugnant to 
truth : as the pers conſent of the People. 


1 Let us now examine 1 5 the conſequences 8 
I mutt be, ſhould the enge retain this right of 9 


alteration. 


= 1 they keep it in their own hands, I have 
already. proved their inability to exerciſe it. If. 
they delegate it to others, they are as liable to 
f be deceived by them, as by their original Legiſ- 
» | iaũture. The allurements incident to great ſtation 
* || and unlimited authority, muſt have more irre- 
| iſtible influence. upon the hungry ambition of = 
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| horrors of anarchy aſſail us. 
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5 temporary e than upon this more ſober 
and fatisfied members of the ancient Govern- 
WEE ment. Sudden elevation will render thoſe moſt 


giddy who have been unuſed to walk the heights 


AE of power. The much - dre ed return to the in- 
3 bignificance of a private ſtation, will render them 
anxious to aſſume thoſe very authorities they 


were ſent to reform. The French Revolution 
owes one half of its miſeries to > the a . a 


: ſcheme: like this. 


Flave the e of this 3 . 


thd political conſequences of flattering thoſe 
whoſe firſt duty it is to obey the laws®, with a no- 
tion that they poſſeſs an inherent ever-waking right 


to correct, and controul, and caſhier their legifla- 


tors? The ſervility of Aſiatie courtiers, who aſcribe 
= immortality to their tyrant; is not leſs extravagant. 


Are they aware of the effects of turning man 
looſe into a ſtate of natural' ſociety ; of unfixing 


his permanent habits of obedience ; of removing 


his ſettled veneration for the Government under 
—_—_ he has been broughtup ; of 5 out thoſe 


» The in charaQeriſtic of arr Engliſhman: i is 2 reverence | 
for the laws. His obedience is prompt, but not ſervile ; becauſe. 
he knows that they are ſupreme, and command the peer as well 
as the peaſant. If Engliſhmen ſhall ceaſe;to;feel/an inſtinctive 
reverence for the law and its officers, the main ſtay againſt the 
oppreſſion of the rich, and the inſolence of the poor, is weakened 
and gone; the force of our ne r and . the 
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1 kereditiry W which are the Midetabihors 
of civil tranquillity ? | Would they unchain. the 
human mind; if once fortunately curbed by the 
ſage influence of ſocial and practical wiſdom, to 

fange in the boundleſs wilds of metaphyſical 

- ſyſtems? Would they encourage us to inter- 
|  theddle with vain ſcholaſtic | queſtions and 

diſtinctions, which ſtrong curioſity will excite 
us to raiſe, and our entangled Judgment, and 
capricious paſſions render us unable to ſettle? 

- Ate they ignorant that from the firſt record 

of time to the pteſent period, the violence of 

| theoretic difference Has ſhed mote blood, and 
produced more wretchedneſs among our kind, 
than the united ere of TORE ava- 

5 5 and ambition? 


2 "Nia hams of Gommunient could appear more 
i plauſible in theory than that of an elective mo- 
| narchy. It enabled the people to chooſe a perſon 
Whoſe noble qualities pointed him out as one, 
foredoomed by the ſacred marks of nature, to add 
grace a and dignity to a throne. Vet the tumults 
and miſeries attendant upon ſuch an election, have 
induced all civilized nations to prefer that blind 
chance, which often raiſes up an ordinary nature to 
fill the chair of authority by hereditary ſucceſſion, 
to this ſcheme, ſo brilliant in theory, and ſo vi- 
5 C 2 
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cious in e W If fach's Cs ia 
impraQticable, what muſt be pronounced of the 
preſent fancy, in which not only the perſon, but 


the Government itſelf, would. be eleftive in 


which the roots and foundations of ſociety would 


be laid bare and unprotected to the mercileſs 
and wanton . . of e or . 
ee . | 


. 


* <1 4 


N Aber does PIG: 3 t ſolely * upon "i 


N as de, s inability to exerciſe this Tight, and the 
' miſeries which they would pull down upon them- 
ſelves and their children by ſuch an attempt. This 
power of change is ſo much of the eſſence of legif- 
lation; ſo utterly inſeparable from it, that it is im- 
poſſible for the community to delegate the one, and 
retain the other. It has been obſerved by Mr. Burke, 


that © a ſtate without the means of ſome change, | 


e is without the means of i its conſervation.” No 


Government can continue unalterable in its form 
for any conſiderable period. Inſtituted for the good 


of the people, it is not leſs the creature than the 
ruler of thoſe caſual circumſtances upon which that 
good ever muſt depend. It muſt of neceſſity CON- 


form to that ſituation upon which it is to operate. 8 


It would ſoon become inert and uſeleſs, unleſs it 


poſſeſſed the plaſtic power to fit itſelf to the ſhape 


and grad ual mutations of ſociety; unleſs it were 


*:4 


e 


able to NO 15 Ape to i ae: turn 
T 'to riſe and fink, as times, as manners, as morale, "7 
as cuſtoms, as the ſtate of popularinformation, 
and the degree of intercourſe with other nations, 


7 
2 2 3 
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influenced t the conſtitution of bociety, 
- Thoſe who was mit this. reſtraint wy the 


7 legiſlative! power to the main timbers and grand 
' balance-points of the Conſtitution, / and leave the 
entire liberty of enactment open in all other 
points, are ignorant of the firſt rudiments of 
political ſcience. The Conſtitution ' may be 


affected more materially i in ten thouſand Ways, 


than by à direct alteration in its outline.— 


It would not be very eaſy to deſcribe what 


are its fundamentals; and it would be im- 
poſſible to foreſee the innumerable means by 


which they muſt be affected, if they were ſpe- 


; cifically deſcribed. The ' diſcontinuance of a 
licenſer of the preſs, and' the eſtabliſhment of 
mail coaches and turnpike roads, did more to 


ifuſe a popular ſpirit into our Government, and 
do give that ſpirit means to akt, than the 8. 


N Henry VI. which reſtricted the freebold I quali 
| fications to 408. a year, did to repreſs it. 


"ap 


All eee is of Amen contrivance, and 
muſt partake of the frail corruption incident to, hu- 


manity. The health and vigour of the wiſeſt poli- 
tical inſtitution may ſlip gradually away from us, 


| in anglogy to life fol, 8 we perceive. its... 
decline. The main pillars of the Gaje may. frem - 
fair. and vnimpaired to outward fyperbcial — -- 
mination, while their pith ang irength js. ſcoop; = 
edand hollowed opt by underminipg. reptile yer: 
min. The ſurface may appear worm- eaten and 
time-gnayed, and yet this their rugged veteran 
front ſhall form a proof of their; ability, not 
a mark of their decline. Can a Legiſlature 
exiſt without the power to adopt improuements | 
1 repair inveterate evils, to ſcale and remove, in 8 
the moſt effectual manner, the encroachments ang 
. jncruſtations of age, or without the means to xe. _ 
medy the ill conſequences which their own inads = 
vertant ordonances, may 2850 25 upon hberty 1 
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ont general PEE 1 e a os: 


If the right. to, alter, 8 be Fay ins 
ſeparable from the powers of Goverment, itſelf, © | 
no diſtinctjon can be made between it and that 5 

of making a total change, except as to the de- 
gree in which it is exerciſed, | It muſt, in bot a 
caſes, ariſe from a graue, and irteſiſible convic; = 
tion, that the act to be done is for/the common 
good. Subject to this reſtriction; the one caſe 
and the other are either equally incompatible, | 
- or equally reconcileable, with the ene thee- " 
" refical empakt. FT] 
ip | 
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. to rr and one to make a total change, | 
I am not very folicitous to deſtroy it; ſince an 
union will call for nothing more chan a partial 
modification of the ſubſiſting Legiſlature. Te. 
would-not transfer the Government to any other - - 
hands, as has been falſely faid, and, cherefore, | 
_ the paſſage 1 I have cited from Locke, is not, in 
fact, againſt me. Each Legilature would re- 
tain its own weight and conſequence in he 


f | coalefced Governments. It would do no more 


than alter its form, ſo far as to Enable the united 
. authorities to exert their wiſdom moſt effect ually 
| for the advantage © of the united people. (5. 15 : 


£'-% Icon 9 1 «7 
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11 theſe poſtions be rue; they. muſt av to 
all Governments whatever. They are ſupported 
and bottomed upon the uniſorm practice of alt 
countries and climates. The unbroken uſage of 
every ſtate and age, proves that this principle is 
as neceſſary to the exiſtence of Govemment, as 
85 Government itſelf is to the e N of man- 

But the OR al is, if poſille, eſtabliſhed 
more irrefragably by the, dreadful. conſeqpenges, 
| which have followed in France from the vain at- 
tempt to depart from and counteradt it. Againſt 
the truth of theſe principles, I am ſure that the 
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de of no «Qual. Seton can be pro- 
: duced. Iam aware of the cafes of Moſes, of 
Minos, of Solon, of Lycurgus, « of Palantus, of = 
Numa, of; the Venetians, of the Jeſuits. in 
= Paraguay, of the Dutch, of the Americans, 
- and of many other inſtances of the origin of 
: diſtin ſtates, and the eſtabliſhment of certain 
juridical at” conſtitutional codes. But When 
they are fairly examined, they. will be found 
not to contraditt, but to confirm the incom-, 
Li petence of the pple to reform or change the 
Legiſlature, and the. neceſſary inherence ff fuch, 
a your: in the Government irfelf, - . 
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Let ud, 8 PN that theſe * SOS 
5 ſions are utterly deſtitute of rational foundation. | 
Still it is admitted by Locke, and cannot be 
well denied by any advocate of this ſyſtem, that 
.* the people of a country may entruſt this right 
to the diſcretion of their particular Legiſlature. : 
If they may do it, we may prove that they have 
done a, not only directly by what the ſyſtem- 'Y 
mongers would call an expreſs conſtitutional act, 
but alſo virtually by an implicit uniform acqui- 
eſcence on their part in the claim and exerciſe 
of the power by their A from imme. 
morial t time. e ; 
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- Tha tuch a FELT Has r EPR in our 
8 Conſtitution is evidenced; not 
by one or two examples, but by numiberleſs 
inte ces; taken from the recorded tranſactions 
pegs Tipped e e 4 
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5 125 re T4 no one 4 of 3 | 
=] Le in which important changes have nat 
been made by the © omnipotent powers of Par- 
liament.“ Ney functions have been created by 
- : expreſs, Rtatute—Old- ones bave been ſuffered to 

expire by tacit acquieſcence. Prerogatives have | 
faded, and popular privileges ſprung up, from the | 
ſame ſources, and under the ſame ONE I 
correQing, ang creative . 


4 2 
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11 Parliament are ufurpers of 11 right into N 
; what a. ſituation is the country now reduced? 
But can we ſubmit to the imputation? Is it not 


the hrſt glory of our people and their Parliament, 
that the Conſtitution. is one continued act and 


. ſcheme of rennovation and amendment? 


Neither would I reſt this principle upon the 
ground of popular acquieſcence. The theory of our 
Conſtitution knows of no diſtinction between the 
people and their repreſentatives, | It has no lan- 
guage to expreſs the one, which it muſt not uſe 
to denominate the other. Both are his Ma- 
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Joſly's falthfal Commons, « ln dutiful and loyal 


| = ſubjects.” The whole country ſits in-the A 5 
| Foungil, fo far as it can pradtically deliberate. 


The Houſe of Commons are the ſpeakers and ; 


qounſellars choſen to repreſent; in Parliament the 


entire commons of the realm The people hive 
clefeda denpuncing organ in them, from the ſame oo 
neceſſity, and in the ſame ſpirit, that they chooſe - | 


a Speaker to addreſs + the! "EIA. branches of 


the LE ee „„ 


. 


- But whatever 1 may has thet ot Gd 


- Ws authority is founded, it cannot deftrop the 


ettainty of my: N as , * nume 


1 


It muſt not be denied that the King is is an fin 


tial: branch of the Legiſlature, and that the de- 
ſcont of the Crown was ee "pai by - 
hereditary ſucceſſion, uncontrc oule 


limitation. H we were, upon the. Gigs fb. 
en which | theoriſts build their ſyſtems, to infer | 
the neceſfary- conſent of the people, becauſe the 


ſource and manner of its origin is melted down 
in me darkneſs of remote antiquity, there is no 
part or principle of the Conſtitution ſo firmly. 


eſtabliſhed as the hereditary rights and undiminiſh- 


ed tranſmiſſive powers of the Crown. Yet in what 


various 2 825 1 the uſual courle, of ſucceſſion” 
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Wu hank and "RO" by the ſovereign mp 
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8 TR atts, of violence might render the authority ge 
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diſputable, it was done in the caſe of , Edward © - 


IV. of Henry VII. and Henry. VIII. Of Fs, 


beth, of William and Mary, and Queen Anne. 
In Ag N of theſe inſtances has the Pawer: been 


jeſty fats. firt 


bo ths authority that his preſent _M; 


ed. It is by the ſupport and exereiſe of 


ypon his throne... Will thoſe who. have edge 85 
themlelyes, by ſolemn oaths of allegiance,” to ſup- 55 
port him there, venture to og coptrovert. the Pringi- 


ple and the ſtatute by which the grown is lcd 
upon his s head? Eyery branch of the royal prero- 
185 is no leſs a a part « of the . Conſtitution, than 5 


this of ſycceſſion. to, the, throns by bgreditany 


right yet the hiſtory. of even reign, i little more 


than 2 e narrative c of * * d or 
encreaſe, God es notes Tu: „ OD 
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The Houſe of Lands! 105 aueh ele Bw? 5 
than any: other part of the Legiflature. Vet it 


became ſeparate from the lower Houſe by acci- | 


dent *. It has loſt the right of altering money-bills 


by a diſcuſſion with the Commons; it has been 


gradually deprived of many judicial eg =] : 


and has aſſumed others i in . room. 


n 


. The Lords and Commany fat. in 7. fame peer 0 "my 755 


x therein of Edward see 2 Inſt. 274. 
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5 br TE To OTE Houſe of amen NA 2 
_ morenumerous and ftrikinginſtances of incef- 
| _ ant changeby legiſlative wiſdom, than every other 5 
btanchof the Conſlitution - 1 do not with to detrat : 
fror that proud de ſoent, with which thoſe Who love 
the inſtitution for the ſake of liberty, are anxious to 
ennoble it; Butite cannot be denied thatthe Crown 
poffeſſed the abſolute power of ſending: and diſcon- 
 tinving its furnimons' to ſuch towns and Places as 
| it thought proper. That by theſe means it could - 
85 Pre or diminith; at pleaſure, the number, and 
ange the mode of electing, the repreſentatives | 
2 0 the people. Under Henry VI. the right « of vot- * 
ing for county members was reſtricted to jnhabt 8 
3 rat Who poſſeſs an annual freehold of 40s. In 
: the reign of Charles II. it was enatted, 15 the 
Kin g mould ſummon a Parliament, at leaſt, once | 
in three years. It is not to be denied, that a diſ- 
cretionary prerogative, both as to the number and 
time at which the Parliament was to aſſemble, 
was thus formerly inherent in the Crown. Much 
Jeſs can it be denied, that it was highly for the 
people's advantage, that the Sovereign ſhould fore- 
go this patrual and ſuſpicious tutelage of the Le- 
giſlature. Has it ever entered into the head of 
any man, that the Sovereign had no right, under 
the tacit acquieſcence of the remaining branches 5 
of the e to ſurender the one „ 
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1 and that Partiathent t could take away 


the , . law?., Ra on 2 7 1 4185 5 


By virtue of the ha eine die reQlified 4 in a 
more legitimate proceſs, the Conſtitution has been 


changed, and various regulations of the eleQtive 


franchiſes have been inſtituted during the pre- 


70 ſent century. The much admired proviſions of 


Mr. Grenville' s bill are among the: ſtrongeſt in- 


: ſances of this kind. Under the fame. authority 


u 
„ 


radically changed.” The . of FNR 
itſelf has been curtailed. or lengthened, ac- 


cording to the. exigence of ſeaſons, and the 
variation of legiſlative opinions. If further au- 
thority be wanting, let me aſk, upon what 
other principle have the various motions been 
made for a reform in the mode of electing our 
parliamentary repreſentatives? Is it poſſible that 
any member in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons can 


have denied the exiſtence of this, right, who 
made a refuſal. on the part of that Houſe, to ex- 
erciſe it upon the ſubje tt of reform, a Pretext 
c for  ſeulking f from his duty? 


— ww * — 
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How « can we e diſtinguiſh any © one __ theſe caſes, 
m conſtitutional principle, from that of an in- 


corporate union? But if there ever was an in- 


ſtance, which, from frequent occurrence, has be- 
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mel ber © Biel feat. 
| fafd, in Behalf of theſe inferior diſtriéts, that they 


| | com log knitioritative for ſpeerilativir 46 ebiitrs- 
vert, we ſhould cite, by way. uf Prion ce, 
| "pay . 5 


The caſts tn Which it has bez ne iu thi 


bounty are manifold; It 6ceutred in the intake 
dk Cumberland, of Berwick 


upon Tweed, of 


Cheſter, of Calais,“ of Wales, and even of Ireland 
It might have been 


were riot fully conſulted upon the terms of their 


umen. But was the competence of the Engliſh | 
| Parliantert to aſſent to fuch a conjunction, and 

t admit the Repreſentatives of theſe' countries 
Ms community of rights with the Commons of 


England, ever diſputed ? Can the preſent power | 
of the Britiſh and Iriſh Legiſlature ſtand upon a 
different footing from th that in which thoſe of Eag- 


land ee 


ur the aft of Scotland, which is a buster 


oe; in every particular, of that which is 5 


is paramount to all controverſy.” 


propoſed, i 


| was a ſcheme kept alive, and continued in — 


OE from the time of ee J. , to 


* This town ſent Repreſemmines to \ Parliament in the time 
of Henry VIII. 25 


dat Eee e der 3 16 ih 72 
. reign of Queen Anne. It was particularly preſs. 
ſed when James I. fat upon the throne, and 
Lord Bacon was his Chancellor; It was agitated 
_ . while Lord Somers was in the cabinet, during 
the reigns of King William and Queen Anne. 
In theſe latter periods there-exiſted an hi gh-flyin g 
party, who carried their notions of civil free- 
dom to the utmoſt bounds and verge of practical 
poſſibility. But neither the ſober, manly views 
of rational liberty entertained by Lord Somers, 
nor the ' bolder and leſs manageable notions of 
ſtateſmen, whoſe minds were ſtained with the 
lees of a ſpirit drawn from recent rebellion, faw - 
in this meaſure any 82 to ee — 
MY Conſtitution. We OE | 


The queſtion of incompetancs.! was aQually 
debated in the Scots Parliament, and the argu- 
ment made no impreſſion either upon the majo- 
rity of that Houſe, or upon the people of Eng- 


land. We have the acquieſcence of both coun- 


tries under the meaſure, for near a century, in 
confirmation of the act which it had been the 
work of ſo many centuries to mature. hip 


YR mos 3 be. given "Sh the | 
hiſtory of. dees. of a  imilar exerciſe of the 


me . power 4075 bert natiye Talabent, 5 
But they are unneceſſary, as it cannot be con- 
that her Conſtitution differs radically from | 
| that of Great Britain, of is founded upon dif: 
ferent and 1 more ge: principles of freedom. E 


+ 
* * 
** 


Wich weh various viitlipyitod" evvinþles in 
which the right has been ated upon, lying, as | 
it were, afloat upon the ſurface of our hiſtory, | 
how could .any lawyer pledge himſelf to a ſo⸗ 
lemn denial of i its exiſtence? Muſt not a grave 
ſenator bluſh at his ignorance of the duties of 
his ſtation, when he voluntarily caſts down, and 
tramples beneath his foot, privileges of his order, 
the moſt inalienable, as being the moſt nn 
bn to the public N 


1 ſhould be very forry to opel any diſcuſſion 
upon the temper and ſpirit in which the de- 
bate upon that part of the addreſs, which was. 
ſuppoſed to refer to an union, was conducted in 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. Charges of cor- 
ruption and intimidation are eaſily made. When 
unſupported by proof, they can meet with no cre- 
dit, except from thoſe who feel an internal con- 
ſciouſneſs that they would yield to the one, and 
employ the other. I would reſiſt the applica- 


tion of either to influence the determination of 
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5 W to- the. uithot ind my nuwble a 
| Bat let no man miſtake unqualified oppoſitioh | 
for the criterion of patriotiſin, nor acquieſcence 


in the meaſures of Government for an- n = 


a of depri ee 


Thoſe who profeh theſe letra, may tucye N 
che eougterfeited terror. They are well aſſured 
that no ſuch attempt will be made. But if the 
Miniſters of the Crown are fully convinced that 
the meaſure is neceſſary, they are not to be de- 
terred from their duty by an ill conſidered vote, 
or by falſe and ſilly inſinuations. They are bound | 
to ſubmit, at ſome more temperate ſeaſon, to the 
awakened wiſdom. of the Legiſlature, the means 
of ſecuring the ſafety and the OOO f bath 
AO | 
| It is impoſible | wdf to fs that many {ann 
reaſons to enforce the neceſſity of an union, ariſe. 
out of that very debate in which the Commons 
refuſed to conſider it. N 


Ty . To: dwell upon the relate e of 

: England, and to traduce her wiſhes for an 
union, founded upon the common benefit. of 
5 both Kingdoms. as an artful attempt to reduce 


Ireland, 3 in the hour of diſtreſs, to her former 


| fate of dependence, are but ſorry ſymptoms of 
that according affectionate ſpirit between the | 
Legiſlatures, which could alone render their 
incorporation unneceſſary. The mode in which 
\_ _ - this firſt meaſure, requiring the reciprocal con- 
_ fideration of both Parliaments, has been diſpoſed 
of in the leſſer kingdom, is an unfortunate and 
ill. omened example of the facility with which 
the ſeparate and independent Legiſlatures can 
13 * induced gs e Jperat * cond com- | 


The 3 to "abu a you . | 
both kingdoms came from the Sovereign. His 
Parliament muſt have known that it was adviſed 
by the Britiſh Cabinet, and that, from the na - 

ture of the ſubject, it muſt be alſo propoſed to 
the Britiſh Parliament. Where can we diſ- 
cover, in this abrupt refuſal of all diſcuſſion, 5 
that reſpe& for the Imperial Government of 
Great Britain, which is ſaid to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of an incorporate. Legiſlature? If the 
| Iriſh Commons are irreconcileable enemies to 
an union, they ought to reject it. But, could 
itt have been wrong to have taken advantage of - 
Ms the indefinite language of the Viceroy's ſpeech, 
i and made a I pauſe until ors ander- W 
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| ftood the nature of the propoſed arrangement, 
and diſcovered” me views 18 the. "USE Ts 
lament. | a 


At ae th een of prides au] b. 
| did” is on the. fide of this country. It is 

a pre- eminence in which ſhe muſt take greater 
pride, than in any ſhe can derive from ſuperior _ 
power, or that aſſiſtance and ſupport which ſhe 

_ affords her ſtruggling ſiſter. The great outlines 
of the meaſure are before che Britiſh Parliament, 
and will, I truſt, be ſoon laid before that of 
Ireland. I am ſanguine enough to hope that 
it may ſtill meet with the concurrence of her 
Legiſlature, and the approbation of her people. 


When paſſion and violence give way to calm 


diſcuſſion, I defy any man to point out in 
what reſpe& the dignity, the intereſts, - or the 
real independence of Ireland, can be injured by | 
an e formed a ſuch a baſis. 


'To talk of the. particular been en of - a re- 
wot Parliament in Ireland, is to amuſe the 
people with childiſh prattle. Theſe parts of its 
paſt conduct, which have been arraigned moſt 
. bees the inen Adminiſtration of 


D 2 
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the 8 F the 1481 | | 


lature neceſſary to. widen a ſtreet, to.-ere&t a 
cuſtom-houſe, to make a road, to conſtruct a canal, | 
to build a bridge; or to found an hoſpital? Has 
the local improvement of Scotland been neglect- 

ed, becauſe her Legiſlature is Tremor N. to * 


Ap! of I 


1 mean no Aifreſh ef to the lh Houſe of 
Commons oy the obſervations which I make. 
| Fhey are wrung from me with painful reluctance. 
1 forbear all remark upon the defects of its Con- 
 flitution, or the ſtate of its parties. It is to mo 
a diſtreſſing: reflection, that the recent conduRt | 
of the majority hurries on the time, when theſe 
_ foſtering wounds will be expoſed to the bleak and 
ting air, by events which cannot provide fot 
their ſorrow, or. their ſhame, as. the ends of 
wn union . have done. | 


E 


" Though it "nar "appear prefamptucns,” hr 1 


muff ſay, in the fulleſt conviction of truth, that 


thoſe Iriſhmen who oppoſe an union, are not 
leſs ftrangers to the ſtate of their own coun- 
try, than to the concerns of the empire, and : 
the condition of Europe. I do not allude to her 

commercial intereſts, ſince ignorance, on this to- 
pic, has become a fubjeCt for boaſt to the patriot, 
They ſeem to know nothing of the ſtrength and 
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views of their domeſtie parties, and of the inevi-— 
table conſequences which muſt reſult. from their | 
different movements. The ſlumberinę | 
reform, and Catholic emancipation, his: been 
already rouſed by this vote of the Houſe of 


Commons. In -rejecting the union, they have 


left no other hope to the Catholics than ſuch 
as muſt ariſe from the total deſtruttion of the 


preſent parliamentary Conſtitution, It was the 5 


ſole means of averting that impending ſtruggle, 
where little more than the ſkirmiſhing of a few 
out-poſts has hitherto taken place. Of this the 
country may reſt aſſured. Nothing leſs than the 
 fpeedyaccompliſhment of a reform in Parliament, 
or an union between the kingdoms, can pre- 
vent a general revolt. The ftate of the public 
mind will not admit of partial and temporary 
expedients. If the 'Legiflaures continue ſepa- 
rate, a reform in Parliament muſt ruin the Pro- 
 teſtant eſtabliſhment, and may ultimately diffolve 
the connection between the iſlands. An union 
muſt preſerve both, and will finally ſecure to the 


Catholics, by peace, thoſe rights, which they may 5 | 


vainly e to wreſt from the Iriſh ariſtocracy 
by the Anne... 


May that dreadful 3 never arrive, „ in 
which the Iriſh country gentleman ſhall. be prac- 
tically taught that the meaſure is indiſpenſable, 

LE SO o | . < | | Pe 


to remedy he encealng miles of his count, : 
18 fs the duty of the Britiſh Cabinet, and of the 
ui Government, to lay a ſyſtem diſpaſſionately 
CE; hetore (the Legiſlature, which can alone avert 
| . that ra of calamities which the people have par- 
|. - tially experienced in the recent rebellion. I do 
. hope the preſent ſeaſon may yet be taken advan- 
tage of, white > the | of both countries 2 


entire. „„ 21/6 2, „ 
; : ic 175 1 ? bs 7 
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4 Tboſe wo are 1 with the manners 
of Ireland, may fairly infer, from ſo few addreſſes. 
baving been preſented againſt the meaſure, that ; 
it is not diſapproved of by a majority of the 
country. I freely admit, that many moſt re- 
ſpectable members in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons voted againſt the addreſs. Yet I can "WY 
that ſome of theſe votes were influenced by other 
reſentments than ſuch as n from the 


ee itſelf, 5 


I hope Vetter from their _—_ ſenſe ind virtue, - 
as the great intereſts of their country are more 
fully conſidered. The filly magic of .the word 
independence, as it contains no cure for the 
miſeries of the kingdom, ſhould have no in- 
| fluence upon a manly mind. I augur well from 
the natural temper of Ireland. There are no 
people whoſe diſpoſition i is more diſintereſted and 
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5 5 open. Abrupt, irritable; and b W of ü n 
© nary inſult; their faults are the exceſſes of a noble 
. and honeſt nature. Even the precipitancy with _ 
which they have rejected the meaſure, may ulti - 
| mately ſerve it. Shame for paſt errors rouzes and . 
puts into motion the 2 * of Aa . | 
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Tun m pudor incendit we et conſcia vine. 


. EG . 


£ They cannot reject the 75 opinion of the 
Britiſh Parliament, without deliberation. No 
more is wanting to carry the meaſure. It is of 
| diſcuſſion that the ſelf. intereſted enemies of an 
union are really afraid. This is the ſecret rea- 
No of the 1 vote upon the addreſs. 


— 


' Nothing” is. now left unattempted on the nt 
of Great Britain. She urges an union as ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the Triſh church, to prote& - 
the Proteſtant property, to reſtore the Catholic 
freedom, to augment the commerce, and ame- 
liorate the civil condition of the Iriſh people. 
It is propoſed by the Britiſh Parliament, and by 
their King, to enſure a common intereſt and 
mutual affection between the inhabitants of both 
countries, to prevent rebellion, to fruſtrate our 
enemies, to augment the powers of the empire, 
during a war almoſt interminable, to add ſtrength 


and firmneſs to the laſt bulwark, which ſtands 


- happineſs 


0 3 An union is recorded. as the ſo- 
= wer of this country, upon 


Þ Intereſt of both. © The objects re 


| they + are 
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of the Iriſh Parliament, are 
n to us. "Raga they 
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